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<9HE DbGOI^A90^ AND PUI^KISHE^ 



INDIAN VASES. 



£0 the lover of art, painted Indian 
pottery is one of the most attrac- 
tive forms of art work for the 
people, produced by Indian work- 
men, as distinguished from works 
of art, which only the few can 
afford to buy. In these vases one 
thing cannot fail to be noticed — 
the excellence of the forms em- 
ployed, and the clever way in 
which the ornament is adapted 
to the particular space it is to fill. 
Another welcome aspect of 
this beautiful art is its low cost. The work itself is so natural 
and simple in Character, and at the same time so decorative, 
that it ought to be prized by all lovers of beautiful objects. 




line of the whole of the ornament, and the background of the 
neck, and by the strong band at each edge of the vase. In the 
original a charming effect is secured by the colors being some- 
what unequal and broken, imparting a softness and tone which is 
beautiful. 

The third vase is a simple pleasing arrangement, worked on 
the lines of the first one, only on a dirty yellow ground in two 
brownish greens. 

All three are beautiful examples of art work, and such 
sketches will prove useful as suggestions to china painters for 
the artistic treatment of their own work. 



Thkre is something pleasant in the very sound of the word 
chintz. It calls up visions of life in an old-fashioned country 
house, of roses looking in at the window, and of other roses al- 
most as fresh, meandering over curtain and couch. Dolly Var- 
den is a pleasant vision in her chintz gown, and Olivia and 
Sophia certainly wore such gowns every day. But fashion goes 
before sentiment, and all these sweet recollections will not alter the 
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. No. 2.—" Welcome Bottle." 
INDIAN VASES-HOOLTAN WARE. 



No. 3. 



The first vase illustrated is a capital example of the adapta- 
tion of ends to means. It is of Mooltan ware. The body of the 
vase is a shade of stone brown, something like the old stone- 
ware, only richer in color. The ornament is painted on it in a 
cream white, and is done broadly and simply, a full brush being 
used. A pleasing variety of shade is produced by the unequal 
strength of the color, in some places being solid, and in other 
places almost a glaze ; whether intentionally or not, the effect 
is admirable. The clever way in which the different forms are 
applied to the different positions is instructive. 

The second vase is a "Welcome Bottle 1 ' also in Mooltan 
ware. The coloring consists of a light and dark blue on a dirty 
creamy white ground. The general effect is admirable. Two 
things we may point out — first, the exquisite balance of color 
maintained, more apparent in the actual bottle than in our 
sketch, and second, the suitability of the design to the form to 
be decorated. The dark background of the central label is 
complemented by the centers of the flowers, and the dark out- 



fact that chintz has been out of fashion for a matter of fifteen 
or twenty years. A few owners of large country houses remained 
faithful to chintz. But the majority of the world got tired of 
chintzes, and chair coverings were going out of fashion, when 
some enterprising manufacturer saw the beauty which might lie 
in a fabric called cretonne, which is simply chintz without the 
glaze. It is a question whether chintz is perfectly suitable to a 
town. Its extreme daintiness seems out of place in a city, as 
the innocent chat of a country cousin seems almost like a re- 
proach to a woman of the world. But the soft tints of cre- 
tonne are always pleasing and harmonious, and there is no fabric 
(with the exception of brocade) which looks so well in a draw- 
ing-room. If we cannot have richness, let us have simplicity. 
There is no middle ground between satin and cotton. The in- 
troduction of cretonne has had an enormous influence on house- 
hold decoration, and we see agreeable patterns and harmonious 
hues where we should once have seen a whole appalling suite of 
furniture in one tone of color. 
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